A Message from the Chairman 


Southern Pacific’s 1985 operating income of $14.6 million, com- 
pared to income of $51.2 million the year before, was not outstanding. 
But the railroad’s 1985 results did indicate that the will exists to recog- 
nize problems and do something about them. 


The year ended on a far more favorable note than indicated by the 
deficit operations of the first quarter. The improved results in the sec- 
ond, third and fourth quarters of 1985 were due to the handling of six 
percent less traffic in a more effective manner as well as holding the 
line on revenue per carload. The cooperation of labor representatives 
helped us to establish new unit and double-stack trains. 


To each of you, I wish to convey my appreciation of your efforts and 
understanding of the railroad’s problems and to solicit your continued 
involvement. 


In spite of the downturn in business, we continued with our plans to 
strengthen the railroad. We spent about $300 million on capital invest- 
ment in track and equipment in 1985 and are planning on an expendi- 
ture of $346 million in 1986. 


MofW forces replaced about 1.8 million ties, installed 455 miles of 
welded rail, and welded track joints on over 187 miles of rail last year. 


We acquired 100 gondola cars, 70 double-stack rail cars and 2,000 
highway trailers for use in intermodal service. We rebuilt 24 diesel 
locomotives, 320 intermodal cars and 245 high-roofed boxcars and 
also modified 358 multilevel cars to provide better protection for 
automobiles. This year, we will acquire 150 fully enclosed bilevel 
autorack cars. 


In 1985, the Interstate Commerce Commission authorized us to 
abandon or sell 285 miles of marginal lines. Since 1982, we have aban- 
doned 1,157 miles, or 22 percent of 1982 branch line mileage. 


Our new $50-million-pius Intermodal Container Transfer Facility 
will open for service this fall. The 150-acre intermodal yard, a joint 
effort with the ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach, will have the 
capacity to handle 360,000 containers a year. 


All the innovative things we're doing right now will strengthen the 
post-merger railroad. I look forward to the day when post-merger 
operations begin, making us part of a new, and stronger, railroad. 


‘KM: View 


Denman K. McNear 
Chairman, President & Chief Executive Officer 
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At celebrations for the first ESI double-stack train, Conductor Don O'Neil (right) accepted a bouquet of flowers from ESI President Jimmy Chen. 


The Big (international) Picture 


The much-heralded rise of intermodal 
transportation is a revolution in the rail- 
road industry that can only be compared. 
with the transition from steam to die- 
sel power in the 1940s and 1950s. Yet 
within this intermodal revolution, there’s 
another: 

In the past two years, railroads have 
started moving more and more inter- 
national containers stacked double on the 
platforms of multi-unit flatcars called 
double-stack cars. By the end of 1985, 
there were 3,674 double-stack platforms 
in operation, with 23 steamship-rail ser- 
vices in place, linking 18 U.S. cities and 
involving 12 railroads, including all four 
major railroads in the West. 

These platforms have the capacity 
to haul 15 percent of ali loads moving 
on trailer-on-flatcar and container-on- 
flatcar today. 

Two railroads (Burlington Northern 
and Southern Pacific) and two inter- 
national shippers (Sea-Land and Ameri- 
can President Lines) own or lease most of 


the double-stack platforms in operation. 

SP owns or leases 589 double-stack 
platforms and has an additional 170 plat- 
forms owned by American President 
Lines (APL) on line for weekly dedicated 
doubie-stack service between southern 
California and Avondale (then on to 
Atlanta). 

A Little History The international 


Double-stack cars, an SP 
innovation, are truck- 
competitive in terms of price 
and service. They're the 
railroad industry’s best new 
shot at taking general mer- 
chandise off the highway. 


steamship industry containerized in the 
late 1960s. 

With breakbulk shipping, discharging 
cargo from a ship and transferring it to 
rail facilities for loading on a boxcar took 
the better part of a week. To save time, 
manufacturers began delivering their 
goods to dockside in special 40-foot 
boxes, and the steamship companies de- 
livered the boxes to ports in container 
ships which grew larger every year. 
Trucks proved very efficient at hauling 
the containers inland. Freight trains also 
hauled containers, with two 40-foot con- 
tainers loaded end to end on flatcars. 

As early as 1971, engineers in SP’s Me- 
chanical Department began to develop 
models and. calculations for a well-type 
bulkhead flatcar able to carry containers, 
including 20-footers, stacked double with 
the top container no higher than a multi- 
ievel car. A single-platform double-stack 
car was built in 1977. Later, a three- 
platform car was explored which led to 
today’s five-platform units. 


SOLTERS 
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The double-stack team is an intermodal team. 
In charge of marketing double-stack services 
are (clockwise) International Intermodal 
Group Manager Ron Paul, with Managers 
Gary Hunter, Greg Erion and Dave Crampton. 
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The NYK double-stack train passes a famous St. Louis landmark, 


Photo: Monte Bailey 


In the mid-1970s, rail and steamship 
lines took an important step towards 
streamlining operations by offering joint 
through freight rates, a concept com- 
monly known as mini-bridge or micro- 
bridge service. Shippers began ‘through 
billing” cargo all the way from Tokyo or 
Hong Kong to inland destinations in the 
United States. Formerly, they would have 
had to pay separate ocean, rail and local 
drayage bills. 

In 1979 came the first platform in reve- 
nue service—for Sea-Land. Then in 1981, 
SP ordered and placed in service 214 plat- 
forms (42 cars). It was still the only rail- 
road to use doubie-stack. 

The Technology What makes double- 
stack cars special, aside from the place- 
ment of one container on another? Where 
joined, doubie-stack platforms share a 
common freight car truck, resulting in a 
reduction of total car length and weight. 
Recently built double-stack cars are five 
platforms, or 270 feet long, but they han- 
dle the same number of containers as five 
standard piggyback flatcars 89-feet long 
each, or 425 feet long altogether. 

There are two kinds of double-stack 
cars, bulkhead and non-bulkhead. The 
Jatter are lighter and less costly than bulk- 
head cars but require placement of inter- 
box connectors (IBCs} to hold the top 
container in place. Bulkheads eliminate 
the need for IBCs, which greatly reduces 
terminal handling and the cost of the IBC 
inventory. SP is the only railroad which 
has both kinds of double-stack car. 


Almost ali SP’s double-stack cars are 
five-platform units. SP’s newest units— 
70 of the bulkhead-type were delivered 
late last year—can carry on each platform 
two 40-foot containers, a 40-foot and a 
45-foot, or a 40-foot and a 48-foot 
container. 

The end platforms of the new cars 
also have the capacity to carry two 
20-foot containers. The ability to carry 
all container sizes gives the new cars a 
significant competitive edge. Because of 
their versatility, they’re being called 
Versi-tainers. 

The Operation Usually, the cars 
move in dedicated trains and since the 
containers are stacked double, SP can put 
twice as many on a standard length train. 
These trains take up less space in termi- 
nals, adding to their efficiency. 

All SP’s double-stack trains are identi- 
fied by the letter ‘“X"’ in the computer- 
ized schedule, All double-stack train 
routes radiate from southern California. 

The Future Mike Mohan, executive 
vice president, says, ‘‘Containerization 
will basically accelerate the same trend 
away from boxcars that trailer-on-flatcar 
transportation began. Bulk commodities 
wili still move in railcars, vehicles on 
multilevels, but general merchandise, 
and even perishables, will be more and 
more likely to move in containers. That’s 
the future of the industry, not just SP.” 

Says Jim Hovey, asst. vice president in- 
termodal marketing, ‘‘We’re just starting 
anew era of railroading, just beginning to 


cement our relationships with steamship 
lines. What I see is a time when compa- 
nies will be intermodal and international 
in outlook and more disciplined to boot.” 

SP wants to expand its double-stack 
service. Led by Group Manager Ron 
Paul, the men in charge of marketing it 
are Greg Erion, Gary Hunter and Dave 
Crampton of the International Intermodal 
group in San Francisco. 

Contracts Paul predicts that long- 
term (three years and up) contracts will be 
a feature of railroad-steamship cooper- 
ation. These will stabilize the railroad’s 
weekly earnings year ‘round, minimizing 
cyclical fluctuations in traffic and reve- 
nue volume. The operating efficiencies of 
double-stack will be matched by their 
accounting efficiencies, since it will take 
as little paperwork to bill for an entire 
train or segment of a train as for one 
railcar. 

Pau! also predicts stringent deadlines 
and guarantees, integrated schedules, 
selling by steamship lines of inland desti- 
nations and ‘‘domestic containerization,”’ 
the term used to describe filling contain- 
ers with domestic freight. 

Although not all railroads do, SP buys 
back a percentage of the westbound 
capacity on some double-stack trains. To 
protect itself, the railroad prices double- 
stack service to generate respectable rev- 
enues even if the containers return to the 
West Coast empty. 

So far, SP is running double-stack 
trains for Sea-Land, APL, Mitsui, NYK 
and ESI, Inc. (Seapac). 

Sea-Land Since 1981, every week SP 
has handled 15 double-stack cars from 
Los Angeles to the Gulf of Mexico for 
Sea-Land, a Menlo Park, Calif., steam- 
ship line. The train breaks up at Houston 
and New Orleans, with most containers 
destined for local delivery. The service 
features approximately 22-day transit 
times between Hong Kong, via Tokyo and 
other ports of call, and Gulf destinations. 

APL Southern Pacific and APL were 
the first to make direct service to Atlanta, 
Georgia, possible for Pacific Rim manu- 
facturers, with set outs and pick ups at 
Houston. Total transit time between 
Tokyo and Atlanta is 15 days, with only 
three of those on SP lines. SP inter- 
changes with Norfolk Southern at New 
Orleans. 


Intermodal Asset Planning Manager Tim Stuckey, Economic Analysis and Contracts Manager 


Andrew Fox and Car Distribution Manager Clyde Shifley follow up the sales effort by keeping 


double-stack operations smooth. 


NYK Line Since Jast August, SP has 
operated a weekly Los Angeles to St. 
Louis double-stack train. NYK’s sched- 
ule features a 14-day total transit time be- 
tween Tokyo and Chicago or Cincinnati. 

SP interchanges the train with Illinois 
Central Gulf and The Chessie System. 
Because of a through power agreement, 
SP locomotives can now be seen as far 
east as Cincinnati. The first NYK train 
also marked the first reduced-crew, 
cabooseless operation on the Kansas City 
Division. 

NYK is a Japanese-flag ocean carrier. 
The initials stand for Nippon, Yusen, 
Kaisha. 

Mitsui O.S.K. Line As 1985 came to 
a close, SP inaugurated another weekly 
double-stack train out of southern Cali- 
fornia with a Japanese-flag carrier. Mit- 
sui’s schedule features Tokyo to Chicago 
or Columbus transit times of approxi- 
mately 14 days. After East St. Louis, the 


Continued on next page 


SP’s newest double-stack cars can accommo- 
date 40-foot, 45-foot and 48-foot containers. 
The two end platforms also hold two 20- 
footers. 
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Illinois Central Gulf handles the cars to 
Chicago; Conrail to Columbus, Ohio. 

ESI, Inc. In January, SP inaugurated 
weekly double-stack service between Los 
Angeles and Kansas City (then to Chi-~ 
cago via Soo Line/Milwaukee Road) or 
Houston, Dallas and New Orleans on be- 
half of Orient Overseas Container Lines 
through Express System Intermodal, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Seapac, Seapac is 
OOCL's steamship agent. A Hong Kong 
corporation, OOCL is offering Hong 
Kong (via Tokyo and other ports) to Chi- 
cago in approximately 20 days. 

Many observers predict that in the near 
future all the largest steamship lines will 
have signed on the dotted line, and SP will 
probably turn out to be one of the partners 
they most frequently choose. 

“Basically, we're seeing a meshing of 
two traditions; this is an innovative and 
exciting time for the transportation indus- 
try,” Paul says. “‘And it’s a great time to 
bea customer.” Oo 


Retiree Wally Greb (seated) began work on the 
double-stack concept in 1971, so long ago that 
he used a slide rule when he calculated the 
Stress analysis of the new design. Many other 
SP Mechanical Department employees were in- 
volved, including Bill Thomford (left), also re- 
tired, and Jim Faoro (right), car engineer, Ken 
Leaver, senior engineer-cars, also worked on 
the early design. The concept model Greb holds 
was the work of the late Armand Giovanelli, 
also a Mechanical Department retiree. 
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Conductor Pete Walsh (left) and Orchids Traffic Manager Tom Savoren take a look at the rail-served 
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loading dock both hope to spot boxcars on some day soon. 


Taking Care of Customers 
On the Santa Ana Branch 


In these days of intermodal shipping, 
SP’s gathering and distributing network 
for railcar shipping has been getting 
mixed reviews from experts on the rail 
scene. But there's profit and productivity 
left in many branch lines, especially 
when rail employees show customers 
extra care and consideration. 

The Santa Ana Branch is in southern 
California’s Orange County, one of the 
best known suburban areas in the country 
because of the conservative political slant 
of its residents. The branch connects to 
the main line at City of Industry and heads 
south, serving 18 cities, including Santa 
Ana, Anaheim, Huntington Beach, La 
Palma, Buena Park, Norwalk, Costa 
Mesa and Garden Grove. The Pacific 
Ocean is less than 20 miles away. 

Except for lumber yards, most Santa 
Ana Branch customers are in industrial 
parks, surrounded by middle income 
housing. Six road switcher crews work- 
ing on staggered shifts from 6:15 a.m. to 
ll p.m. handle 200 inbound loaded cars 
a day and 200 outbound cars, mostly 
empties. 

Although 400 cars a day may sound 
like a lot of business, there was more [0 
years ago. Business was booming in Or- 
ange County then, but attracted by lower 
costs and taxes, many industries have 
moved out to other locations, some as far 


away as Texas. Others shifted production 
or warehousing methods or even went 
bankrupt. Equally bad for this railroad’s 
business, some customers found alterna- 
tive transportation partners, 

About 50 spurs have been spiked out of 
service in the last 10 years. Santa Ana 
Branch trainmen look at those spiked out 
spurs on every shift: they don’t like what 
they see and some of them are doing 
something important about it, 

Last October, many trainmen attended 
their first “Adopt A Branch” meeting, 
sponsored by Transportation Problem 
Solving Committee #12, which is com- 
prised of Conductors Leo Bunting and 
Terry Biocker. During two days of in- 
struction, they met and talked with the 
chief clerk, trainmaster and local sales 
people about service problems. But the 
heart of the program involves trainmen 
going out and talking with customers. 

The railroaders—including Conduc- 
tors Steve Oskey, Bob Wonnacott, Tom 
Halen, Peter Walsh, Kent Rasmussen and 
Bob Kramer—have found that just intro- 
ducing themselves has an amazing effect 
on customers. ‘‘All we did was walk in, 
say hello and explain why we were there, 
and one man gave us a tour of his entire 
facility. We felt like celebrities,” says 
Oskey. 

Knowing the trainmen personally gives 


Photo: Leo Bunting 


customers a chance to speak out on their 
problems, preferences and upcoming 
business (which may mean opportunity to 
the railroad). 

The trainmen tackled the easy prob- 
lems first. For example, one customer 
was unhappy with SP service because 
trainmen from the extra board were un- 
aware of the alarm on his rail gate. When 
they opened the gate, the alarm rang, po- 
lice came running and the customer ended 
up with a fine. The customer agreed to 
post a sign on the gate, and the railroad 
programmed internal documents to tell 
relief crews about the alarm. 

Another minor communication prob- 
lem was solved when Oskey explained to 
a customer why taking down his “‘Man At 
Work” signs from his gate was im- 
portant: It’s against SP operating rules for 
crews to proceed while such signs are up, 
since the crews must presume that their 
train’s movement would endanger per- 
sonnel working on the track or about the 
cars up ahead. This explained, the cus- 
tomer takes the signs down. 

Says Trainmaster Todd Ray, ‘“‘Accord- 
ing to the men, when we rectify their 
problems, customers are enthused about 
shipping by rail, And I haven’t had a cus- 
tomer complaint since the Adopt A 
Branch program began. After the crews 
and the customers see each other face to 
face, they have a bond.” 

Not just responding to the negative, the 
Adopt A Branch group is also getting in- 
volved with customers in ways that may 
increase rail business. 

Orchids Paper Company is a long term 
intermodal shipper from St. Helens, 
Ore., to La Palma, Calif., on the Santa 
Ana Branch. Trainmen identified it as a 
customer with potential at the very first 
Adopt A Branch meeting. They pointed 
out that Orchids, a company on the move, 
has a rail spur by a six-door warehouse 
and thirsted for its business. 

Responding to the trainmen’s informa- 
tion, “Market Strike Force One,’’ a 
group of southern California sales ac- 
tivists, solicited business from Tom 
Savoren, Orchid’s traffic manager. Al- 
though the firm wasn’t ready for boxcar 
shipments yet, the strike force, made up 
of Bob Mignosa, Dee Weller, Ted Mac- 
aulay and Warren Hacket, successfully 
negotiated a truck-rail-truck contract. 

Boxcars can serve Orchids directly at 
La Palma on SP and at Orchids’ Flagstaff 
paper recycling plant on Santa Fe, but a 
Joint rate was not competitive with trucks. 
Savoren says, “I’m looking forward to a 
post-merger price on boxcar shipments. I 
think our volume warrants boxcar ship- 
ping, ifit can be direct.” 
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The Santa Ana Branch 


Another sale came when Oskey dis- 
covered that an SP railcar consignee, 
Neville Chemical, was also shipping 
trailers to the Pacific Northwest. Royce 
Simon, Jr., account executive at City of 
Industry, was extremely eager to make an 
offer on this traffic because trailers head- 
ing to Oregon are backhaul business for 
the railroad. 

Simon is understandably enthusiastic 
about the Adopt A Branch program. He 
says, “This program is giving SP oppor- 
tunities. Shippers have said to me ‘Here’s 
acommitment if you have a competitive 
rate.’ That’s what any sales representative 
calls a hot lead.” (ea 


Bulletin Board 

Ray Holloway, account executive at 
Chicago, has been elected president of 
the Rail Sales Club of Chicago. Objec- 
tives of the club are closer cooperation 
and understanding among rail sales per- 
sonnel and shippers. 

Bill Nebel, manager fleet management 
at Chicago, has completed a term in of- 
fice as president of the Special Bquipment 
and Service Organization, SEASO. Ob- 
jectives of this group are promotion of 
better understanding of equipment utili- 
zation and closer relationships among 
railroad personnel and shippers. 

Bob Taggart, vice president of public 
affairs at San Francisco, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the California 
Council for Environmental and Eco- 
nomic Balance. SP was active in the 
founding of this organization. 


At left: Locomotive Engineer Jack Ridge (left) and Fireman John Guild, as part of Warm 
Spring’s morning train crew, help block cars destined for Ogden, Roseville and West Colton. 


Below: Switch list and radio in hand, H. L. Below: (left to right) Conductor Harvey Thibault, Fireman Jay Commer and Brakeman 


“Mac” McCoy pulls the pin on an inbound rail- 
car and lets it roll gently into the Warm Springs 


Below: Train Clerks Ruth Reuben and Bill 
Johnson share more than a job title: they’re 
also married. He works days, she works 
nights. 


Ts Western Division’s Warm 
Springs Yard, with about 43 acres, 
is a small yard. Compare it to West 
Colton with 560 acres. Still, train clerks 
bring binoculars to work to keep an eye 
on switching operations from the yard 
tower. 

The Warm Springs tower looks down 
on 17 classification tracks and an auto 
assembly facility in operation since 1984 
as a General Motors-Toyota venture. 

On the other side of the tower, east and 
uphill from the ‘‘bowl” of the classi- 


bowl for blocking. 


J. McMahon operate the Newark local, 
coo 4 


Digging Those Babies Out and Slapping ’Em Back In 


trates on system switching, building 
blocks of cars for pick up by passing 
freights with distant destinations. 

During later shifts, crews give six of 
the classification tracks a real work out, 
using them for geometric switching. 

In geometric switching, the crews 
block cars for industrial zones into small 
sub-blocks, so that they can be set out 
easily in industry yards with others going 
to about the same locations. Geometric 
switching at Warm Springs reduces han- 
dling of the cars later. 


there are 10 Roseville cars in the middle 
mixed in with cars for San Jose and San 
Francisco. The crews dig those babies out 
and slap ’em back in at the head end be- 
fore the train leaves the yard. We do that 
kind of thing all the time; computers help 
alot.” 

After many years as an industrial sup- 
port yard for the General Motors plant at 
Fremont, the Warm Springs yard ceased 
operations when the plant closed in 1982. 
In October, 1984, it reopened as a classi- 
fication yard for division traffic, with 


all over the system and beyond. Typically, 
it picks up about 100 cars, then heads 
south to San Jose before turning north to 
San Francisco, skirting the edge of the 
bay. 

Meanwhile, the local from Oakland 
has arrived, picking up its share of care- 
fully blocked cars and leaving local cars 
to be spotted. 

At 6 a.m., the morning train crew 
comes on duty. Working with the cars 
brought during the night, the crew builds 
three pick ups: one for the train from 


industry is growing and still relying on 
rail service. ‘‘We’re efficient,” he says. 
“The cars don’t wait for trains, and the 
crews don’t wait for cars; everything 
moves smoothly. We don’t have room to 
hold cars anyway, and it’s not part of our 
philosophy.”’ 

Between 7 and 8 a.m., the day tower 
crew takes over from the night crew. Con- 
ner briefs Bullard. Only a few feet away, 
Train Clerk Ruth Reuben briefs husband, 
Train Clerk Bill Johnson, on Warm 
Springs operations, and he lets her know 


m At left: Tom Bul- 
lard (left) is officer 
in charge of Warm 
Springs’ day oper- 
ations. Bob Con- 
ner is responsible 
nights. 


ductor Ronald Smith says, ‘‘We basically 
stay in the yard, with only a litte side 
work on the industries. We finish the per- 
ishable train and north and south trains 
about every day. In the evening, we pull 
the PMT ramp, the auto traffic.” 
Between 5 and 6 p.m., the Oakiand- 
Watsonville train picks up and sets out 
and an hour or so later, the Warm Springs 
turn hauls many of the carefully built 
blocks off to Oakland. Meanwhile the 
Oakland-Roseville train pulls through, 
depositing cars to be switched locally and 


fication yard, lie the main line, four During 34 years with the railroad, only one alteration: the extension of one a Watsonville to Roseville, usually perish- what's going on at home. It’s not the kind picking up north traffic. 
additional classification tracks, and three Clerk Conrad Baumgartner has wit- siding to 9,000 feet, enabling a train to go a able traffic which will continue on to of life television portrays, but it works. At 7 p.m., the crew starts wrapping it 
sidings. nessed a great number and wide variety of | through on the main line while another i connections at Ogden; a second for the = The day tower crew works until 4 p.m., up, building zone blocks for industrial 


The yard is 30 miles south of Oakland, 
Calif., and 10 miles north of San Jose. In- 
cluding officers Tom Bullard and Bob 
Conner, 33 people staff the 24-hour-a- 
day, seven-day-a-week operation. 

They handle about 800 railcars a day, 
including anything from Salinas Valley 
perishables to hazardous materials mov- 
ing in tank cars. The day shift concen- 


rail operations. He ranks Warm Springs 
number one in terms of efficiency. 
“You'd have to work here to appreciate 
what’s going on. These crews are some- 
thing else. I’m sure they help the Division 
alot. 

“For example, say the Roseville train 
comes in. Practically all the cars at the 
head end will be for Roseville, but maybe 


waits to be broken up. 

The Warm Springs day begins at about 
midnight. At five minutes to, the night 
train crew comes on shift and begins 
building blocks of railcars for the Mission 
Bay turn, the local that serves industries 
in San Jose, South San Francisco and San 
Francisco. Shortly before dawn, the Mis- 
sion Bay turn arrives with cars for points 


Oakland to Roseville train, with sections 
to be set out at Suisun and Ozol; and a 
third for the southbound Oakland to West 
Colton freight. They also work on the 
Newark and Hayward turns. 

Conductor Paul Alexander notes that 
the SP industrial yards at Decoto and 
Union City, served by the turns, are re- 
cently expanded, which means that local 


when the next shift comes on. 

A little after noon, the crew for the 
Hayward turn comes to work. They spot 
industries in nearby Niles, Decoto, Hay- 
ward and pick up rock and leave empties 
at a quarry in East Pleasanton. 

At 1 p.m. the fourth train crew of the 
day comes on to build blocks for the auto 
assembly plant and local industries. Con- 


switching at East and West Oakland and 
the Mission Bay turn. At a little before 
midnight, another day begins. 

It’s like the tides: the waves come in 
and recede; the water is never still. At 
Warm Springs, the cars flow in, then flow 
out. The crews are never still. 


Japanese Exchange Student Visits Pine Bluff 


A foreign exchange student is staying 
with the family of Paul Findley, assistant 
roadmaster at Pine Bluff. She is Asaka 
Inoue of Kochi, Japan, 

After a little initial difficulty with En- 
glish, Asaka seemed to integrate into Pine 
Bluff life perfectly. Although a Buddhist, 
she attends the Methodist Church with the 
Findleys, where she plays the organ. An 
accomplished musician, she also plays 
piano, classical guitar and tenor sax. 

She is attending White Hall High 
School as a senior. During the football 
season, she was in the White Hall High 
School Marching Band; at half time dur- 
ing one game, she performed in a Dixie- 
land quartet. 

She’s delighted the Findleys’ church by 
preparing a Japanese meal for about 25 
people. The menu included Asaka's Ja- 
panese favorite: gyoza, a delicacy made 
of shredded vegetables and chopped meat 
wrapped in a delicate dough and fried in 
water and oil. 

“Japanese food is good for you, but 
American food is good,” she says, admit- 
ting to a fondness for hamburgers, fries, 
pizza and American style desserts. 

In Japan, students must pass a competi~ 
tive exam to continue into senior high 
school and then into college. Asaka says 
she likes White Hall High School very 
much because the system is less competi- 
tive and the students have more fun. A 
hard-working representative of Japan, 
Asaka makes this comparison and many 
others when she shows slides of her home 
town and speaks about Japan to a variety 
of civic groups. 

Findley says, ‘She's an ideal young 
lady, and we're very glad to have her in 
our home. Although we’re only one fam- 
ily in one town doing a small thing, we 
believe that this kind of exchange— 
American teenagers going abroad and 
teenagers from other countries coming 
here—contributes to international under- 
standing and to world peace.” 

The student exchange tradition origi- 
nated with the American Field Service 
volunteer ambulance drivers who served 
in World Wars I and II. Some of them later 
established an international exchange 
program for secondary school students in 
an effort to promote global peace, under- 
standing and friendship. Since 1947, over 
130,000 students and an equal number of 
families have participated in its foreign 
exchange programs. 0 
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White Hall High School near Pine Bluff. 


Asaka, shown here with Joyce and Paul Findley, enjoys classes and extracurricular activities at 


Fighting for a Caus 


Randy Guidry pulled a few punches to 
help raise $7,000 for the Sth Ward 
Project, a YMCA-sponsored facility that 
offers recreational programs for under- 
privileged children in Houston. 

Guidry, a labor relations officer at 
Houston and an amateur pugilist, assisted 
in the YMCA’s money-raising benefit by 
getting into the ring for a few rounds of 
exhibition boxing. It was one of the most 
popular events at the fundraiser. 

Shortly after Guidry joined the down- 
town Y two years ago, he noticed posters 
for a boxing club and decided to join the 
group. 

“] figured since it was made up mostly 
of other businessmen who are looking for 
different ways to keep in shape, 1] 
wouldn’t get my head knocked off,” says 
Guidry. He iearned quickly that even 
businessmen pack a powerful punch. 
“After you're hit a couple of times, you 
learn to protect yourself.” 

In spite of an occasional black eye and a 
few bruised ribs, Guidry likes the work- 
out. “It’s an excellent aerobic activity,” 
he says, “and I’ve come to respect boxing 
as an art.” 

Guidry’s regimen includes two work- 
outs a day, three or four times a week. 
In the mornings, the 5-foot H-inch, 
185-pounder practices his punching tech- 
nique on the heavy bag. After work, he 
consults with the trainer before sparring 
for an hour. On the weekends, he runs 
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bag during his morning workouts. 


three miles and works out with weights. 

“T really like the competition,’ Guidry 
says. “It’s an individual sport that re- 
quires a lot of strategy.” 

Guidry plans to compete in other tour- 
naments sponsored by the Y and is ready 
to lend his fancy footwork and power- 
packed punches to the next fund-raising 
event. 


Randy Guidry practices his punches ona heavy 


The Conductor and the Comet’s Reputation 


Photo: Terry Blocker 


Conductor Leo Bunting waits for the stars to 
come out. 


Southern California Conductor Leo 
Bunting is worried about Halley’s Comet, 
or at least how people are going to react 
to it: 

“To a child, or anyone new to astron- 
omy, Christmas tree lights are a lot more 
spectacular. The comet itself may disap- 
point a lot of people,” he says. 

“It’s the history and theory behind the 
comet that make it important. In itself, 
it’s just a dirty snowball mixed with water 
and gas that comes around every 75 years 
or so. You see how important it is when 
you ask whether our planet first got water 
from a comet or if a comet made the dino- 
saurs extinct.”” 

Bunting got interested in astronomy 
about five years ago. “Actually lots of 
Tailroaders are interested in astronomy,” 
he says, citing his friend Locomotive 
Engineer Charlie Myers as an example. 
Myers inspired Bunting’s interest in as- 
tronomy several years ago. “Out on line, 
away from cities, towns and even high- 
ways, we can see the night sky more 
clearly than most people ever do.” 


in March, Bunting began presenting 
the comet in the proper intellectual and 
ambient light to Boy Scouts and students 
at his son’s elementary school. The youn- 
ger children viewed Halley’s Comet not 
far from home, but the Boy Scouts he took 
all the way to the high desert. With his 
eight-inch aperture telescope, the Scouts 
examined the sky and then listened to 
Bunting talk about what they'd seen. 

Bunting brought the telescope along 
because people expect it; actually he be- 
lieves the best thing for comet viewing in 
March and April will be a 7x50 binocu- 
lars that need not cost more than $40 to 
$100. Expensive telescopes won’t help 


people appreciate Halley's Comet. 
Anyway, it’s not the sight of the comet 
that counts. 0 


Hearts and Purses Open For Memphis Family 


Photo: Jim Johnson 


Becky Spears gives Billie's four-year-old a hug. 


The headlines on the front page of the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal brought 
the case to the public. It was a familiar 
tale: a young, abandoned mother, three 
children, poverty, homelessness and the 
specter of violence. 

The family’s plight came to the atten- 
tion of the news media because of Becky 
Spears, an SP clerk at Memphis and a vol- 
unteer with the Exchange Club Child 
Abuse Prevention Center. 

Becky was supposed to help out Billie, 
the young mother, with guidance and 
routine chores but she quickly became the 
homeless family’s designated house 
hunter. 

As such, Becky visited the Memphis 
Housing Authority to apply for emer- 
gency shelter. Becky hit the roof when an 
MHA employee said that there were no 
such shelters and that Billie needed a per- 
manent address to apply for a temporary 
shelter application, which would be 
delivered in four to six weeks. 


Shortly thereafter, the director of the 
Child Abuse Prevention Center told a 
reporter about Billie and MHA, and the 
story hit the front pages. 

Among the offers of help to Billie and 
her children from readers was one for 
housing from the MHA. Its assistant di- 
rector turned out to be “‘a super guy,”’ ac- 
cording to Becky, who is sure MHA will 
be more helpful to any people who find 
themselves in Billie’s plight in the future. 

“Probably I did go beyond what I was 
trained to do,” acknowledges Becky, 
“but you can’t let people perish. Some- 
times they just need a little help and if you 
have the time and ability to help, yet say 
‘Pheww, not me,” that’s just wrong.” 
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Merger Hearings 


Reopen 

During the last week in January, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
opened SP-Santa Fe merger hearings 
in reaction to complaints from the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and Kansas City 
Southern. The two argued that an agency 
solicitation agreement between Bur- 
lington Northern Railroad and SFSP rep- 
resentatives acting as agents of the post- 
merger railroad was new evidence and 
should be part of the record of the merger 
hearings. 

In a spirit of compromise and in an 
effort to eliminate competitive problems 
identified by the U.S. Department of 
Transportation, BN and SFSP had en- 
tered into the agreement in December, to 
be effective post-merger and with the 
approval of the ICC. 

The agreement permits BN to quote 
freight rates for rail movements over 
parts of the merged system for at least five 
years. The agreement applies only to that 
small portion of traffic (2.5 percent of the 
total traffic anticipated for the merged 
system) which the DOT has identified as 
potentially ieft without competitive trans- 
portation alternatives, post-merger. 

The ICC ordered SP-Santa Fe and BN 
to submit their new evidence by Feb. 13, 
while the opposition had until Feb. 27 to 
file the grounds for their complaint. Re- 
buttal documentation from SP-Santa Fe 
was due March 6 and from the opposition 
on March 13, with a possibility of cross 
examination being scheduled later. 
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The SP Computerized 


Clearances Team: (left to right) Doug Monahan, Roger Forster, Herb Vargas, 
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Cas Castellanos, Wladimir Granitow, Al Raffo and Paul Crawford. 


Clearance Data for 
Heavy, Wide Loads 
Goes into Computer 


Excess-dimension shipments of all 
shapes and sizes commonly move by rail, 
since highways cannot accommodate 
them. SP has computerized all its in- 
formation on clearances in order to as- 
sure safer handling of high, wide loads 
and quicker responses to customers’ 
questions. 

Until the new computer program is on 
line, engineers at San Francisco will con- 
tinue to evaluate clearances for each high, 
wide load by going through the records by 
hand. Says Engineer-Clearances Cas 
Castellanos, “We know where the trou- 
ble spots are, so we can check the rec- 
ords quickly, but not as quickly as a 
computer.” 

SP's Transportation Department made 
the decision to adopt a computerized 
clearance system in 1982 and selected 
Santa Fe’s system two years later. The 
computer program determines the clear- 
ance between obstructions like tunnels or 
truss bridges and loads, considering a 
wide variety of factors, all entered into a 
data base. 

Building the data base is a major proj- 
ect: The overall function of gathering and 
coding information about SP clearances 
is under the direction of Civil Design En- 
gineer Bob Vaughan with the assistance 


of Castellanos, Herb Vargas, Al Raffo, 
Paul Crawford, Wladimir Granitow and 
Gordon Buck. 

The breakdown of the SP lines into 
unique route segments was the work of 
Fleet Management’s Roger Forster. Man- 
agement Services contributed the ex- 
pertise of Asst. to Vice President Con- 
tingency and Physical Planning Doug 
Monahan and Senior Systems Analyst 
Herb Moll. 

Tests of the new program began in 
February. 


New Maintenance 
Program for 
Mechanical Forces 


A brand new maintenance program 
called “TEAM”? came on line in 
February. 

The program’s backbone is a scheduled 
heavy locomotive overhaul at 600,000 
miles, usually about every five years, for 
turbocharged, or high horsepower, loco- 
motives. All others will be overhauled 
every nine years. High horsepower loco- 
motives will have four, instead of three, 
major maintenances a year. 

But the first thing Mechanical Depart- 
ment employees noticed was that loco- 
motives are being serviced every 15 days 
instead of every 7. “‘We’re looking for lo- 
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comotives to go longer between pit ser- 
vicings, where they are inspected under- 
neath and given a lubrication check. The 
most critical item in the 15-day servicing 
is the retention of lubricant in the gear 
cases,” says Phil Lively, chief mechani- 
cal officer. 

The Santa Fe is adopting the same 
schedule at its Mechanical facilities. Says 
Lively, “Whether or not the merger oc- 
curs, this is the best maintenance pro- 
gram in the industry. We call it the 
team program because it relies on a team 
effort.” 

In addition to the 15-day servicings, 
Mechanical Department employees will 
service and maintain locomotives at 
46-day, three-month, six-month, one- 
year and two-year intervals, which con- 
form to Federal Railroad Administration 
requirements for locomotive inspection 
and standards. Oo 


New Marketing Effort 
To Involve Unions 


A newly appointed seven-member 
marketing team is looking for some help 
from the railroad’s labor organizations. 

“By working with the various crafts, 
we want to identify and obtain changes in 
work rales or other operating procedures 
that will help SP retain or increase busi- 
ness through cost reductions,” says Rob 
Finley, asst. vice president for marketing 
services. 

SP’s successful Track Star piggyback 
service and its Sprint trains are examples 
of this kind of cooperation. 

“These trains would not have been 
possible without the agreement of the 
unions in helping to reduce costs by oper- 
ating with smaller crews,” says Finley. 
“We had a low key effort to see if the idea 
of explaining the commercial necessity of 
special agreements would work. The suc- 
cess of these trains was a positive signal.”” 

The new business opportunities will be 
discussed with union officials on a case 
by case basis. All iocated at San Fran- 
cisco, the team members are: Group 
Manager Art Kieity, Managers George 
Erickson and Wayne Pierce, Analysts Joe 
Davidson and Dawn Beiveal, Costing 
Data Manager Ron Pearce and Secretary 
Lydia Nolan. 


Commercial Report 
System Indicators January Change ’85 
Net Ton Miles, System 5,919 4.8% 
Carloads, System 119,218 3.8% 

Transportation Equip, 7,182 —9,8% 

Intermodal 23,050 -14% 

Chemicals, Petroleum 24,791 +5.4% 

Forest Products 21,539 ~ 4% 

Agricultural, 

Food Products 10,017 ~11.9% 


Carloadings in January, 1986, de- 
clined 4.8 percent from the previous 
year. Intermodal carloadings were 
down 1.4 percent. 

Chemical and petroleum shipments 
continue 10 improve because of strong 
market conditions. Transportation 
equipment is still feeling the effects of 
lagging domestic sales as well as 
reduced shipments of autos from Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford due to quality 
control difficulties on newly intro- 
duced models. 

Agricultural and food products con- 
tinue to decline for three reasons: (1) 
further market penetration by other 
carriers; (2) decreased export de- 
mand; and (3) a continued shift in dis- 
tribution patterns in the beer industry 
where there is a greater percentage of 
production for local consumption. 

Intermodal traffic continued its 
decline as a result of increased compe- 
tition from other railroads, financial 
troubles at two international shipping 
companies, and truck competition. 


Amtrak to Take Over 
Direct Employment of 
Operating Crafts 


Amtrak has reached an agreement with 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers and the United Transportation 
Union to take over direct employment of 
most employees working on its passenger 
trains in engine and train service. The 
transfer will take place during the next 18 
months beginning this April. 

In the past, engine and train crews have 
remained employees of freight railroads 
while working in Amtrak passenger 
service. 

Under the new agreements, freight 
railroad employees eligible for Amtrak 


service will be invited to bid on rail pas- 
senger jobs based on their railroad senior- 
ity. They will no longer be compensated 
under the freight industry’s standard of 
train mileage or hours of service, known 
as the dual basis of pay. Rather, they wiil 
be paid by Amtrak under a contractually 
defined standard 40-hour work week. 
With the absorption of these new em- 
ployees, Amtrak will become the first and 
only major U.S. railroad operation with 
totally revised, modern work rules. Am- 
trak estimates that savings from the new 
contracts, when fully implemented, will 
amount to approximately $20-$30 million 
annually, Oo 


Presidentiai Papers During a 44-year 
career in the passenger traffic department of 
the old Pennsylvania Railroad the father of 
Jack Winne, Cotton Belt sales representative at 
Kansas City, met many famous people, includ- 
ing former President and First Lady Dwight D. 

and Mamie Eisenhower. The former president 
maintained @ correspondence with the senior 
Winne, who saved all the letters and passed 
them on to his son, Jack, when he died in 1980. 

Winne (right) recently donated the valuable 

collection to the Dwight D. Eisenhower Li- 
brary in Abilene, Kansas, to the delight of the 
Library staff, including Library Asst. Director 
Martin M. Teasley. 
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The first “City of San Francisco,” which began service on June 14, 1936, is shown at Colfax, Calif. 


Sailing on the ‘City’ 


“To ride in it gives you the thrill of a 
lifetime... ,’’ observed a reporter from 
the San Jose News when SP introduced 
its first diesel-powered train, the ultra- 
modern “City of San Francisco,” on June 
14, 1936. 

Advertisements proclaimed _ the 
streamlined service to be as “‘fast as the 
wind.’ The lightweight, articulated 
Il-car diesel-electric flyer could streak 
across the country at speeds up to 95 
miles an hour to make the 2,263-mile run 
in 39 hours and 45 minutes—cutting 
about 19 hours from the fastest times be- 
tween the Pacific Coast and Chicago. SP, 
Union Pacific and Chicago & North 
Western jointly operated the service that 
initially made five roundtrips a month. 

The “City of San Francisco” heralded 
a new era in rail travel over the shortest 
route between San Francisco and Chi- 
cago. Its 170 passengers (84 in the four 
Pullman sleeping cars and 86 in the two 
coaches) referred to their departure days 
as ‘‘sailing dates’’ as though they were 
embarking on a voyage, 

During its 35 years of operation, the 
“City of San Francisco” is remembered 
for its fine equipment, fast schedule and 
two dramatic events: a tragic derailment 
and a bitter winter storm that stranded the 
train for three days. 

The first “City,” built by Pullman 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company in 
Chicago, cost $1,150,000 and offered the 
newest and finest developments in 
streamlined train design. 

SP President Angus McDonald praised 
the new train before its maiden run: 
“This train is a spectacular example of 
what the railroads of America are doing 
in applying the latest developments in sci- 
ence and engineering to many phases of 
their operations.”” 

Constructed of lightweight aluminum 
alloy, except for the two power cars which 
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were made of special high tensile steel, 
the “City” weighed 530 tons—approxi- 
mately half as much as a conventional 
train with the same number of cars. Artic- 
ulated cars gave the streamlined train the 
exterior appearance of being one con- 
tinuous projectile and eliminated slack- 
action. The air conditioned train with in- 
direct lighting, featured sponge rubber 
cushioning, instead of springs, on all 
seats, chairs, couches and mattresses in 
the berths, A stewardess, who was a 
registered graduate nurse, looked after 
the welfare of all passengers. The diner- 
lounge boasted a built-in radio. A coach- 
buffet car served special low priced meals 
for coach passengers. 


Fifty years ago, SP’s first 
diesel train made its debut. 


On January 2, 1938, new equipment 
was introduced. The $1.5 million new 
edition—‘‘the largest, most powerful, 
most beautiful and most luxurious 
streamliner ever built’’—-was nearly a 
quarter of a mile long, had 17 cars, car- 
ried 222 passengers and was capable of a 
top speed of 10 miles per hour. It was 
powered by six giant engines that could 
generate 5400 horsepower—at the time, 
the most powerful diesel locomotive in 
the world. The engine was nicknamed the 
“Queen Mary.” 

The history of the ‘‘City of San Fran- 
cisco,” however, is not all superlatives. 

Tragedy struck on August 12, 1939, 
when the westbound ‘City of San Fran- 
cisco” derailed near Harney, Nevada kill- 
ing 24 people and injuring 117. The wreck 


was caused by malicious tampering with 
the track. Track spikes and angle bars 
connecting two rails at a joint were re- 
moved and the receiving rail of the joint 
was moved nearly five inches toward the 
center of the track, then spiked to the ties 
in this misplaced position. The misal- 
igned rail had been painted and the bro- 
ken joint covered with a tumbleweed to 
prevent the engineer from detecting it. An 
intensive investigation was conducted by 
SP Police and other agencies, including 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, anda 
$10,000 reward was offered. The individ- 
uals responsible were never caught and 
the case remains unsolved to this date. 

The winter of 1952 was one of the worst 
in northern California’s history. Snow 
was 210 inches deep outside the railroad’s 
snowsheds at Norden on January 13, 1952 
when the westbound ‘City of San Fran- 
cisco” stalled 15 miles to the west in a 
raging blizzard. The slow-moving train 
stopped, trapping 196 passengers and 30 
crew members. For three days railroad 
workers waged an around the clock battle 
to rescue the train. Snowplows attempted 
to reach the train, but were stranded. One 
snowplow was overturned by an avalanche 
and its operator killed. Although pas- 
sengers huddled in blankets from the cold 
and dined on emergency bean rations, no 
one perished. Once the passengers and 
crew were removed, it took another three 
days to free the train and the stranded 
snowplows from the snow and ice. 

“It was an inspiring demonstration of 
teamwork that wrote another epic chapter 
in the history of Southern Pacific,” said 
SP President D. J. Russell. 

The “City of San Francisco’”’ con- 
tinued operating until Amtrak took over 
the nation’s passenger service in 1971. 
Then it was combined with the “Califor- 
nia Zephyr” to become the new ‘San 
Francisco Zephyr.” 
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MARKETING AND SALES: At San Francisco: M. J. 
Baldini 10 asst. product monager (paper); R, Barbitta to 
transportation analyst (construction materials); J. J. 
Burgstabler to transportation analyst (chemicals); A. A. 
Guajardo and G. B. Guzman te asst, manager, fleet man- 
agement; Ms. E. Laslett io transportation analyst (foods): 
Ms. P. J, McDonald zo asst. munager, PINS coordination; 
R. A. Salazar to manager, PINS coordination. 

OPERATIONS: At Tucson: R. E. Cox 20 project 
engineer, SP-ATSF track connections system; W.C. Dunn 
to division engineer, 


HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
J. G. Adams, engine foreman; C. §. Beyer, conductor: 
W. R. Earle, chief train dispatcher; T. J. Hair, yard- 
master; R. D. Hayes, switchman; J. R. Hernandez, 
machine operator; J. D, Hicks, chief train dispatcher; 
J. A. Kambys, clerk; O. H. Marquez, machinist; H. V. 
Marton, ocomorive engineer; R.H. Nolte, machine oper- 
aior; L, E. Ogden, welder; J, L. Parker, conductor; 
D. M. Pet nd W. Stonecavage, clerks; W. J. Turner, 
carpenter; T. L.. Warren, machine operator; H. P. 
Watson, engine foreman; T. L. Wells and C, T. Wrinkle, 
locomotive engineers. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: P. J. Cormier, signatman; 
Wi. Lafanette, laborer; P, Mouton, yardmaster; J. W. 
Powell, locomotive engineer; J. L. Smith, switchman; 
C. HE, Stoker, engine foreman; J. C. Strickland, switch- 
man; D, V. Walbeck, locomotive engineer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
S. D. Aguiniga, janitor; WH. Barrett, train clerk; W.R. 
Beckwith, Jr., switchman; O. D. Bobo, truck driver; 
R. A, Bocanegra, laborer; B. ©. Butler, condactor; J. A. 
Cardenas, machine operator; P. R. Cendejas, tift truck 
operator; J. A. Formet, switchman; C. N, Housmans, 
train clerk; KR. R. Magdaleno, clerk; F. M. Mitchell, 
laborer; N. E, Moore, clerk; L. K. Murdock, switchman; 
R. M. Precie, locomotive engineer; J. H. Ramirez, 
machine operator; D. G. Silos, foreman; M. N. Smith, 
locomotive engineer; J. V. Torres, truck driver; R. W. 
Tyler, motor vehicle messenger; M. C. Vega, laborer; 
W. J. Walraven, switchman; G. White, fireman; J. L. 
Wigglesworth, machinist; W. A. Yarnell, brakeman. 

OREGON DIVISION: B. R. Barnes, locomotive 
engineer; A. F. Bowen and J. E. Britt, conductors; L. A. 
Galyan, train dispatcher; U. ¥. Kearl, chief crew dis- 
patcher; J. A. Lawson, clerk; A. R. McElrath, asst. chief 
dispatcher; R. W. Nelson, switchman; J. D. O’Kane, 
asst. chief dispatcher; R. G. Wood, carman. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: S. Arizagaand J. J. Bertogtia, laborers; R. G. 
Cantu, electrician; J. B. Cundiff, brakeman; R. M. Ellis 
and Q. P. Giaconi, conductors; W. T. Harrell, engine 
washer; C. R. Lynch, patrolman; R. W. McGowan, yard- 
master; E. M. Navarrete, engine washer; A, L. Paley, 
carman; R. Q. Pealer, locomotive engineer; J. B. 
Raigosa, machine operator; ¥. Salvatore, conductor; 
D.M. Sanford, clerk; D. F, Stevens, welder; T. L. White, 
locomotive engineer; R. B. Willey, brakeman; J. L. 
Zizumbo, laborer, 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: J. R. Ayers and J. A. 
Bounds, locomotive engineers; A. R. Brown, Jr. and 
C,H, Cobb, carpenters; J. V. Head, J. D. Kendall and 
J. F Kudena, locomotive engineers; N. A. McCarn, 
welder; D. A, Rebecek, traveling mechanic; T. E. 
Selsor, conductor; C. E. Smith, locomotive engineer: 
W. Wallace, Ie., laborer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: I, Hervey, /aborer; 
F. Maestas, foreman; E. K. Maxwell, locomotive 
engineer; F. H, Mayorga, laborer; G. W. Tedford, 
electrician. 

TUCSON DIVISION: G. H. Acosta, locomotive sup- 
plyman; 7. T. George, clerk; J. V. Lucero, laborer; M. D. 
Parkhill, focomorive engineer; E.R. Watts, secretary. 

WESTERN DIVISION: R. E, Brookover and P, M. 
Castaneda, laborers; J. M. Chase, switchman; R. J. 
Costa, conductor; J. P. Duarte, chief crew dispatcher: 


New Books on SP 


Southern Pacific Dieselization by 
John Garmany (416 pages with over 500 
photographs and illustrations; special 
price to Bulletin readers is $35 postpaid 
from Pacific Mail Publications, PO. Box 
57, Edmonds, WA 98020). This book tells 
the complete story of dieselization on SP, 
Chapters include early diesels, prewar 
and postwar switchers, F-units, unusual 
locomotives like the Krauss-Maffei and 
FM, the great diesel powered trains, as 
well as the latest locomotives. A complete 
diesel roster is also included. 

Donner Pass by John Signor (290 
pages with more than 490 black and white 
photographs and illustrations; 347.95 
Jrom Golden West Books, PO. Box 80250, 
San Marino, CA 91108-8250). Here is the 
history and full story of rail operations 
over SP’s Sierra crossing. 

Smoke in the Canyon by Dick Mur- 
dock 144 pages with 80 photographs, spe- 
cial price to Bulletin readers is $14.50 for 
paperback or $24.50 for hardcover post- 
paid from May-Murdock Publications, 
Drawer 1346, Ross, CA 94957; California 
residents add 6% sales tax), Retired Lo- 
comotive Engineer Dick Murdock offers 
autobiographical sketches of his steam 
days in Dunsmuir, Calif. in the 1950s. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: V. J. 
Altemon, rate clerk; P. Hall, joint facility clerk. Pen- 
stoners: P, J. Birch, instructor; H. G. Byrne, teletype 
operator; F. J. Deesen, executive assistant; }, W. Detlor, 
supv-training & development; H. F. Duly, asst. chief 
engineer; K, L. Ericksen, special accountant; K, H. 
Filthuth, sr. rate & divn. clerk; H. E. Green, registered 
E.C. Epling, locomotive engineer; R.N. Flores, carman; 
P. E. Henninger, conductor; E. A. Hough, equipment 
supervisor; L. Hyatt, train clerk: M. P. Jones, coach 
cleaner; H. L. Kelly, switchman; S, T. Ledesma, claim 
inspector; M. Maionchi, car inspector; C. C. Mitchell, 
rail crane operator; W. M. Naas, chief draftsman; 
P. Nevarez, foreman; C, Turnipseeds switchman; 
M. Valenzuela and L. L. Vargas, daborers; C. R. Ver- 
haege, switchman, 

COTTON BELT: Kansas City Division: H. Bure, 
truck driver; B, C. Doerksen, B&B inspector; J. L. 
Dugger, brakeman; K. A. Edwards, mechanic; E. D. 
Gould, laborer; T. R, Heiskell and R. E. Keller, brake- 
men; A. M. Smith, signal maintainer. Pine Bluft 
Division: J. C. Austin and R, Cage, faborers; C, D. Furr, 
brakeman, J. F. Geddie, carman; J. A. Gearge, brake- 
man: J. G. MeGee, machine operator; W. F. McGinnis 
and B. McKinney, aborers; P. E. Parrish, electrician; 
J. E Rochner, welder; D. M. Scott, hosiler; M. Udics, 
machinist; G. C, Watts, yardmaster. 

OTHERS: B. M. Boutourlin, PFE, secretary; M. J. 
Dominguez, PFE, clerk; H. Hernandez, PFE, service 
worker; R. P. Moraga, PFE, machinist; J. E. Mowery, 
Visalia Elec., brakeman; G, M. Nuwcz, PFE, lead in- 
spector; J. L. Rivera, PFE, lift truck operator; R. E. 
Simonson, NWP locomotive engineer; J. C. Vergara, 
PFE, service worker; J.1. Witham, PFE, clerk, 


nurse supve; F. A. Henderson, traffic serv. clerk; V. Ry 
Marshall and D. E. Mills, clerks; J. T. VanLoon, asst. 
signal engineer. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
D. L. Campbell, Aostler, Pensioners: J. E. Camarillo, 
machinist; C. H. Cotton, sergeant; C. P. Deden, engi- 
neer; L. F. Gardner, conductor; J. Grayson, laborer; 
R. M. Green, engine foreman; R. L. Hagan, jani- 
tor; W. L. Howard, communications trf. supy.; J. J. 
Jackowski, carman; R. Johnson, foreman; W. L. Joyce, 
laborer; T. L. Pilgreen, conductor; F. 'T. Saragosa, 
machinist helper; H. T. Wray, administrative assistant. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: R. J. 
Champagne, foreman; R. J. Guidroz, welder; C. E. 
Pearcy, telegrapher clerk; H. W. Perry, conductor; 
J. Persohn, clerk; J. Rossi, yardmaster; D. P. Walther, 
agent telegrapher; G. V. Wyant, foreman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
R. F, Dixon, fuel oil atrendant. Pensioners: D. Cun- 
ningham, tractor bulldozer opr; M. R. Gonzales, fore- 
man; J.T. Gore, conductor; Ry C. Hayden, road foreman 
of engines; E. Hernandez, sheet metal worker; L. C. 
Hoyle, locomotive engineer; R. E. Huffaker, machinist; 
J. J. Kerins, conductor; G. L. Kornegay, J. O. Leath 
and J. F. McKnerney, locomotive engineers; A. S. 
Orosco, foreman; F. L. Patterson, locomotive engineer; 
G. P. Power, general foreman; T. Sanders, machinist; 
B. A, Satrapinsky, (aborer; J. D. Smith, signal main- 
tainer; M. G. Sullivan, ticker seller; F, E. Wood, agent 
telegrapher. 

OREGON DIVISION: Pensioners: L. S. Brownell, 
asst, foreman; E. J. Cleary, conductor; L. W. DeWaide, 
car inspector; O. K. Engebretson, rodman; C. J, Gaddy, 
locomotive engineer; N. Hi. Flansen, conductor; R. 7. 
Irwin, locomotive fireman; L. J. Knott, engine foreman; 
A. F MeParland, clerk; M. W. Parker, freight carman; 
L, W. Schultz, conductor; L. Washington, clerk; E. L. 
Williams, freight carman flanger; R. H. Wilson, focomo- 
tive engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: F. 3. Salas, machinist. Pensioners: L. Badger, 
machinist; J. DeMutlis, laborer; 1.M. Dixon, machinist; 
D. W. Drake, crew dispatcher; C. C. Eisenstein, switch- 
man; J. G. Greeson, painter; FH. Gultierrez, laborer; 
W. H. Hall, asst. foreman; H. Hoeger, machinist; R. S. 
Holmes, electric crane operator; W, C. LeMasters, 
switchman; J. A. Pinto, boilermaker; T. P. Strong, clerk 
telegrapher; A. M. Vasquez and Y. Villagran, ieborers. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: T. A. Lorillard, machin- 
ist. Pensioners: T. S. Ackerman, laborer; W. Adair, 
freight handler; W. Bimer, switchman; L. A. Gueringer, 
Jr, engineer accountant; R. R. Hernandez and E. A, 
dasper, laborers; 1. L. Jones, DF&P4; B. L. McDonald, 
conductor. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: G. G. Hebb, administra- 
tive engineer. Pensioners: M. F. Danko, asst. chief clerk; 
R, Flores, agent; C. R. Griffith, electrician, 

TUCSON DIVISION: A. Cariela, brakeman; M. A. 
Corrales, track foreman; J. G. Widener, clerk, Pen- 
signers: D, E. Abert, switchman; S, R. Brichta, agent 
telegrapher; J. A. Brito, car inspector; H. L. Flower, 
brakeman; E. T. Held, electrician; D, L. Horton, switch- 
man; D, R. Inman and W. B. Kennedy, brakemen; H. P. 
Murray, locomotive engineer; J. Padilla, car inspector; 
D.E. Parker and J. H. Parker, conductors; P. Sandoval, 
laborer; C. E. Schulte, clerk; A. F, Valderrama, laborer; 
J.B. Wilson, locomotive supplyman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: P, V. Castaneda, Jaborer; 
F. Spears, car inspector. Pensioners: L. F. Ackers, 
machinist; C. H. Campos, laborer; J. C. Cooper and 
E, Cottier, locomotive engineers; J. E. Fountain, switch- 
man; A. H. Hamann, yardmaster; J. Hargrove, business 
car chef; E. W. Jander, motor car mechanic; H. S, 
McDonald, patrolman; P. E. Philbrock, locomotive 
engineer; E, E. Preston, engine foreman; G. W. Schultz, 
special representative; A. Solari, laborer; V, A. Spencer, 
train attendant; F. E, Whitney, asst. chief clerk. 

COTTON BELT: T. J. Stuckey, machinist. Pen- 
sioners: H. D. Cooper, machine operator; R. W. Hayden, 
roadmaster; L. R. Hill, salvage agent; H. C, Keathley, 
cashier; R, A. Redmon, engine foreman; G. Williams, 
carman, 

OTHERS: Pensioners: C. Benson, Machinist-Pacific 
Electric; L. C. Cunningham, watchman-Pacific Fruit 
Express; C, W. Geuther, chief clerk-Philadelphia; H. J. 
Lapham, clerk-SD&AE Ry. Ca.; C. J. Lawson, carman- 
PFE; Hi. P. Petersen, conductor-NWP; E. K. Sewall, 
manager customer service bureau, Chicago. 
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“IT was brought up by my parents to find a 
steady job and keep at it,” says John Long, head 
clerk in the Accounting Department at Tyler, 
Texas. 

Keep at it he has. Long went to work for the 
Cotton Belt in 1914, and apart from a brief inter- 
ruption of rail service for World War I, he’s been 


a, 


at his desk for more than 71 years. No one holds” 


more seniority on Cotton Belt or Southern 
Pacific than Long. 

He was honored by his fellow railroaders, by 
Southern Pacific and Cotton Belt and by Tyler, 
Texas, on January 29, which the mayor named 
Johnny Long Day. 


His Accounting Department co-workers and his company couldn't wait any longer to give Long a watch, a five-diamond, 70-year service pin and a 
luncheon. “It was quite a party,” says the shy, but not retiring Long, who has no plans to leave the company yet. At left below: Italine and John Long with 
Vice President-Finance Eric Johnson (right). The Longs have been married for almost 64 years, and she has worked for the Tyler Morning Telegraph and 
Tyler Courier Times for 65 years, most of the time as treasurer. At right below: Two television stations as well as the local newspapers covered the 


luncheon honoring Long. 
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